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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 




GIVE HIM ROOM 

^ AM moved sometimes to wonder at the nar- 
rowness of the field accorded to the poet by 
conservative public taste, as compared with 
the freer range granted today, as a matter of 
course, to other artists. 
The architect must pass with ease from cottage to cathe- 
dral, from the village shop to the skyscraper, and in doing 
so he may take his choice of classic, renaissance, gothic, seces- 
sion, or catch-as-catch-can. The painter may paint figures, 
landscapes, marines, histories, mysteries, in any style that 
pleases him, from Rembrandt to Cezanne, from Cimabue to 
Kandinsky. Even the sculptor, despite the bulk and hardness 
of his medium, has the freedom of marble, bronze, terra- 
cotta, wax, wood, and many other substances, and of all 
styles from the Chou dynasty to the futuristic dream in his 
own soul. And the musician — but his range is the widest of 
all: he may compose song or symphony, fugue or rhapsody, 
opera, fantasia, or extravaganza; and to express all the fine 
harmonies or riotous discords of his dream he may call on 
hundreds of cunning instruments, singly or in miraculous 
unison, and on the human voice as well, and compel them 
to reveal him, whether he be Bach or Debussy, Wagner or 
Schoenberg. 

And all these various extremes in these various arts the 
public admits to its streets and gardens, its theatres and con- 
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cert halls, its museums and exhibitions. Indeed, the more 
violent the extreme the more eagerly do we flock to see or 
hear, the more firmly do we believe that we must see and 
hear in order to bring our culture, or kultur, up to date, and 
meet the cannonading future with a quiet mind. 

But the poet, the English-writing poet today — what does 
his potentially vast public expect of him? His language 
circles the globe; his era is cosmopolitan, enormous, full of 
newly released forces, of newly emerging ideas. He lives 
in a world which is wound in a net of rails and wires, of 
sea-ways and air-ways, a world of far kinships and inhuman 
wars, of intolerable poverty and luxury, incredible fellow- 
ships and isolations. 

To express the unprecedented magnificence of this modern 
era, the unprecedented emotion of this changing world — to 
tell the "tale of the tribe" to the future, and thereby make 
the future as Homer and Dante and Shakespeare have made 
us, the poet has but one instrument — words. To use this 
instrument adequately, to make it resound far and wide to 
the heights and depths of the human spirit, the poet has need 
of the utmost freedom and the utmost sympathy. He needs 
as large and as eager an audience as any confrere in the other 
arts, an audience giving him the widest liberty of experiment 
in his effort to enrich his instrument, broaden its range, and 
break down technical barriers between his art and the far- 
flung modern tribes whom it must address. 

Yet instead of such a co-operating public, what does he 
find? He finds an indifferent public, loath to listen at all, 
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but demanding, if it does listen, close observance of the well- 
worn formulae of rhymes and iambs which Chaucer imported 
from France in his scorn of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. If a 
poet ventures out of this classic park he is at once suspect; 
the public gives him up as mentally afHicted and leaves the 
paragraphers to diagnoze his malady. And even the more 
conservative of his fellow-poets question his right to batter 
down sacred walls. 

Now Poetry has frankly tried to widen the poet's range, 
to question conventional barriers, whether technical or spir- 
itual, inherited from the past, and help to bring the modern 
poet face to face with the modern world. We have printed 
not only odes and sonnets, blank verse dramas and rhymed 
pentameter narratives, but imagistic songs, futuristic fugues, 
fantasies in vers libre, rhapsodies in polyphonic prose — any 
dash for freedom which seemed to have life and hope in it — 
a fervor for movement and the beauty of open spaces — even 
if the goal was vague and remote, or quite unattainable in 
the distance. 

And probably we shall go on in this reckless course, 
whether the public gathers in great numbers or not. A cer- 
tain public — small, perhaps, but choice — is gathering; of that 
we receive indisputable evidence every day. Even that satiri- 
cal newspaper editor who turns one of our fugues upside 
down, or that other who gaily parodies imagism, or that 
graver one who points at us the finger of scorn — all these 
are more or less consciously our friends, for they are helping 
the public to WAKE UP, to observe that something, through 
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whatever illusions and extravagances, is going on, that poetry 
is not a dead art but a living one, and that the poet today, 
like the liberator of long ago, WILL BE HEARD. 

H.M. 

THE RENAISSANCE 
III 

No, I am not such a fool as to believe that a man writes 
better for being well fed, or that he writes better for being 
hungry either. Hunger — some experience of it — is doubt- 
less good for a man ; it puts an edge on his style, and so does 
hard common sense. In the end, I believe in hunger, because 
it is an experience, and no artist can have too many experi- 
ences. Prolonged hunger, intermittent hunger and anxiety, 
will of course break down a man's constitution, render him 
fussy and over-irritable, and in the end ruin his work or pre- 
vent its full development. 

That nation is profoundly foolish which does not get the 
maximum of best work out of its artists. The artist is one 
of the few producers. He, the farmer and the artisan create 
wealth ; the rest shift and consume it. The net value of good 
art to its place of residence has been computed in logarithms ; 
I shall not go into the decimals. When there was talk of 
selling Holbein's Duchess of Milan to an American, England 
bought the picture for three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. They figured that people came to London to see the 
picture, that the receipts of the community were worth more 
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